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GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION FOR 


th SURVIVAL 


his 
tion 
ore [In recent years, it has been often said that the fate 
of civilization, even the survival of mankind itself, 
a rests upon a race between education and catastrophe. 
ind If this be anything more than a mere cliché, it ob- 
7 _ viously refers to some special sort of education, not 
nd just any kind. In fact, there is a good deal of reason 
i _ to believe that education designed simply to produce 
% i literacy without proper cultivation of social values 
iv- » may actually hasten catastrophe by making possible 
i the spread of propaganda far more rapidly than 
among illiterate populations. 
P. Education for rationality.—If, therefore, education 


in and of itself is not enough, then what is needed? 
Obviously, not the kind of education which we now 
have in the United States, where currently the popular 
will to war is slowly rising. It is this very impulsion 
toward war, and the underlying popular acceptance 
of foree as a valid instrument of international rela- 
tions, which constitutes the catastrophe which educa- 
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tion is supposed to outstrip. So far, it is not out- 


stripping it. Instead, in our current thinking about 
the relations of the United States with other coun- 
tries, we seem to exhibit almost no ability to look at 
our own acts of foreign policy in the same light in 
which we look at those of other peoples. And yet it is 
this ability to look at ourselves through the eyes of 
others which constitutes the very basis of rationality. 
If there is anything that is apparent from even a eur- 
sory study of American public opinion regarding in- 
ternational relations, it is “the evident irrationality in 
our lack of self-objectivity and the breakdown of 
deliberation to which it contributes.” This “irration- 
ality in our public thought and conduct suggests the 
existence of fallacies in our edueational thinking and 
practice.’ 

Tolerance or understanding.—What are these fal- 


1K. D. Benne. 
1, October, 1947, p. 134. 
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° ley ? 
eles in our education ? 


we have not succeeded in making our people either 


understanding enough 01 


li nding, but 
vn do not even def 
t going to understand. 


then competing tor thin 


not going to be tolerant, no matter how often he has 


been told to be so. 


Actually, being tolerant is not what is 


enough to make him go to great lengths to avoid 
fighting them, and this requires that he understand 
them well enough to make him feel it to be urineces- 
sary to fight them. If edueation can find out how to 
accomplish this, it will most certainly avoid eatas- 
trophe; if it cannot do so, then a world debacle seems 
almost certain. But when the question is asked, 
“What kind of education will produce the requisite 
understanding of other people?” a bedlam of special 
pleading by vested interests in the existing educational 
curriculum breaks out, and this is usually so vocifer- 
ous as to drown out any logical approach to the 
problem. At this point, therefore, it should be 
pointed out that education for living on the earth 
involves two problems: first, learning enough about 
the earth environment to enable us to make success- 
ful adjustments to its natural forees and resources, 
and second, to learn enough about other peoples to 
enable us to get along with them. To do this latter 
would require that we learn enough about other peo- 
ples to make their attitudes and actions look reasonable 
and understandable. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the characteristic group attitudes and ac- 
tions of human beings appear reasonable or even 
understandable only when viewed against the back- 
ground of their unique environment and in the light 
of the problems emerging out of their relations to 
that environment. 

Thus, on two counts, logie would demand that we 
should predicate every educational program upon a 
“study of the relations of peoples to their natural 
environment, and a consideration of the spatial pat- 
There- 
fore, geography, “the strategy of men, space, and 
resources” (i.e., the relation of mankind to its earth 
environment), should expectably be the basis of all 
education on earth, and certainly should be highly 
regarded as an educational instrument in cultivating 
world peace. 


terns of living which peoples have evolved.” 


Quite illogically, however, this science 
is scarcely taught at all in the United States. 
Unrealistic approaches to education—“World citi- 
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The most obvious one is that 


tolerant enough to live in 
system of edu- 
tolerant or exhorts 
when the man comes 
up against the fact that other men with cultures unlike 
fine familiar terms in the way 
When he finds 


rs wanted by himself, he is 


needed. 
What is needed is for him to like other peoples well 
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zenship has been thrust upon us without awaiting 
either our qualifications or our acceptance of it. , , 


May not the current nightmare of rival nationg| 








sovereignties demand more than Santa Claus th 
ing by us?”* May not, indeed, our whole presen; 
evaluation of national power be geographically jm. 
possible? We live in a geographical world whether 
we like that fact or not. To seek to understand the 
problems of world citizenship by approaching them 
through other than the avenue of geography is to at- 
tempt something wholly unreal—unreal because it js 
unrelated to earth reality. We live in one world in 


an inescapably geographical (i.e., man-related-to-en- 


vironment) sense. William Vogt points out: 


Columbus more than the atomic scientists made this 
one geographic world. Woodrow Wilson saw that we all 
live in one world in a political sense, and Wendell Willkie 
popularized the concept for the man in the street. How- 
ever, few of our leaders have begun to understand that 
we live in one world in an ecological (geographic rela- 
tionship) sense. 

Political leaders are trying to solve the infinitely com- 
plex problems of the modern world while literally ignor- 
ing most of that world. They assume, perhaps because 
most of them are city men and therefore urban minded, 
that man lives in a vacuum independent of physical en- 
vironment. They are seeking the solution of an extra- 
ordinarily complex equation and almost completely ignor- 
ing the major factors. 


Wartime embarrassment—During the recent war, 
General George Marshall was reported as having de- 
clared to the press that “the nation whose leaders 
know the most and best geography are going to win 
this war.” Accordingly, the Army made arrange- 
ments with colleges and universities to give special 
training courses to hundreds of thousands of young 
As the Chicago 
Daily News put it, “The Army stipulated a rather 
heavy emphasis on geography in most of the courses, 
and were the faces of the college presidents red! 
Many of them found they had no... geography 
[professors] on their faculties.”* Shortly after the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor, John W. Studebaker, then 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, declared,® “Now 
is the time to begin really to teach the American 
people geography. Apart from rather backward na- 
tions we are more illiterate geographically than any 
civilized nation I know. ... If we can get out of 
that policy an intelligent understanding of the world 
. . . I would like to know how to do it.” 


men inducted into military service. 


2 Mail-Dispatch, Palo Alto, Calif. No. 5, Jan. 15, 1948. 
Editorial, p. 1. 

3 W. Vogt. ‘*‘The Road to Survival.’’ William Sloane 
Associates, New York. 1948. Pp. 14-16. 

4 Cited by A. H. Meyer in Progressive Education, Vol. 
22, No. 1, Oct., 1944, pp. 5-6. 

5 National Conference of College and University Presi- 
dents, Baltimore, Jan. 5, 1942. 
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1 the peace—The value of geography to a na- 


peace, however, is far greater than at war. A 
rood ease could be made for the assertion that, 
nning the World War I, we lost the peace 
the years between 1919 and 1939 because we, 
nation, did not know enough geography to take 
eps necessary to save it. There is, at present, 
reason to fear that we are again losing the peace 
same reason. Certain it is that the outlines 
foreign policy indicate a geographically im- 
‘ure and, at times, a completely fanciful concept 
world which bodes no good for us as a nation. 
Geography and international understanding— 
Hardly had the flames died down at Pearl Harbor be- 
e the Aviation Edueation Research Committee de- 
red bluntly: “Our colleges face the postwar task 
f changing their programs to the extent of teaching 
: future leaders enough human geography to enable 
them to evaluate our relations to other peoples.’ 
Along this same line, I. L. Kandel, editor of ScHOOL 
.wp SocreTy, wrote editorially, “The interdependence 
of the world ... has become a commonplace idea. 
Sut to earry that idea further and develop a sym- 
pathetie understanding of what is implied by the 
ideal of international co-operation and an understand- 
ing of the forees that make for differences among 
One of the subjects that 


peoples, more is needed. 
could contribute to such an understanding is geog- 
raphy.” But “there is a curious paradox in the fact 
that while the world is becoming smaller, space is 
being annihilated, and interest in international re- 
lations is rapidly inereasing, a subject which could 
contribute so much to the understanding of the prob- 
lems involved is being neglected. But apart from this, 
geography as a subject provides an excellent intel- 
lectual medium for the promotion of understanding 
man and his environment.’ It is this latter which 
gives specifie meaning to the humanities. 

A bridge to the humanities—General Eisenhower, 
shortly before assuming the presidency of Columbia 
University, pointed out the weakness in loading higher 
education too heavily with pure and applied science. 
“Turning out a good engineer,” he declared, “is not 
the best that society deserves.” He added: “The 
present increase of emphasis on teaching the humani- 
ties does not go far enough.” What he did not point 
out was that the present program of teaching the 
humanities eannot be expanded very far without 
broadening the foundation for such studies. Modern 
geography (i.e., human ecology) is by its very defini- 
tion a very large part of that necessary foundation—a 
fact which the editor of ScHoon AND Society sensed 
when he wrote “. .. the study of geography could 


6 Mimeographed Bulletin, New York, May, 1942. 
7I. L. Kandel. ScHoot anp Society, Vol. 65, No. 
1687, April 26, 1947, p. 302. 
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be the a bridge between the sciences and the hu- 


98 


manities. Obviously, any system of edueation which 
does not supply that bridge weakens its whole super- 
structure. 

Geographic illiteracy—This major fallacy in Amer- 
thinking, te. 
with no bridge to the humanities, and teaching the 


ica’s edueationa teaching the sciences 
latter without an adequate foundation in geography, 
has produced an “obvious irrationality in our lack of 


national self-objectivity.” It certainly has contributed 


to “the breakdown of deliberation.’’® 

Nicholas Murray Butler once declared: “America 
is the best half-edueated nation in the world.” Geog- 
raphy is certainly one of the things in which it is 
least half-edueated. If anyone should doubt this, 
Rouben Gavoor’s findings will speedily banish his 
doubt. This enterprising investigator printed the 
word “Azerbaijan” on a ecard, showed it to 500 people 
in Washington and New York, and asked them what 
(Of the 500 asked, 100 were junior-high- 


school pupils, 100 were college students, 100 were 


it meant. 


businessmen, 100 were government employes, and 100 
were Federal government executives, Army and Navy 
officers, high-school teachers, and college professors. ) 
Of the 500, nearly 97 per cent confessed that they had 
never seen the word before, 16 of them (about 3 per 
cent) gave partially correct but vague answers, and 
When it 
is recalled that less than three years ago, mankind 


not one gave a completely correct answer.'° 


narrowly missed being plunged into a world war over 
a clash of Anglo-American and Russian policies in 
Azerbaijan, it is apparent that ignorance of that kind 
‘an be extremely costly. If ignorance of mere loca- 
tional names such as Azerbaijan is so widespread, 
then it is obvious that ignorance of the geographical 
significance of such places, the merits of conflicting 
claims to their resources, and the geopolitical im- 
portance of their sites must be almost universal. One 
cannot but wonder how much the members of the 
Congress, and the men in the Department of State 
who formulate our national policy, know about the 
thousands of places over the earth where, without 
warning, world peace may be lost by reason of ir- 
rational national behavior. But how ean Americans 
be rational in judging their own national behavior in 
the community of nations or be objective when 
viewing the actions of other peoples, when the re- 
lationships of those peoples to their various environ- 
ments (out of which grow those peoples’ problems, 
attitudes, aspirations, and prejudices) are unknown 
to them—unknown because even our comparatively 
well-informed leaders have been educated under a 
8 Tbid. 


9K. D. Benne. Loc. cit. 
10 New York Sun, July 28, 1947. 
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stem large devoid of that social science which 

treats of such things, namely, human geography. 
Henry Suzzallo, when president of the Carnegie 


Foundation, declared that there was no doubt that 


geography’s ability to human life in its 


present 
actual setting exceeded that of any other subject, 


actual or proposed.’? He also declared that, as a 
school subject, geography had had its values inexcus- 
ably neglected. 

Teaching about groups of men in their respective 
environmental settings is the very foundation for 
understanding the international behavior of mankind. 
This in turn is the first requisite for building a 
peaceful and orderly world. It is difficult for a man 
to be a citizen of the world if he does not even know 
the names of the other nations of men in his world— 
let alone the environments of these nations out of 
which spring the local and regional problems which 
cause them to act and think as they do. 

We live in a geographical world. To understand it 
requires that we place geography at the core of our 
educational system and that we study it on an adult 
level. Any attempt to avoid doing this can only con- 
tinue to result in ungeographical attitudes and be- 
A very 
American edueation, however, has 


havior on the part of the American people. 
large segment of 
long avoided, and is still attempting to avoid, doing 
this very thing. If we were to devise a core of geo- 


graphical edueation suitable for living in a geo- 
graphical world, it would speedily alter America’s 
whole educational system. 

In part, this was probably what Dean T. R. Me- 
Connell of the University of Minnesota, meant when 
he declared, “If education were made relevant to the 
life of this age and to the needs of all youth, our pre- 
sent educational practices would be altered so radi- 


And 


yet such a revolution must be accomplished if all 


cally as to make them almost unrecognizable. 


pupils are to attain the attitudes and abilities that 


citizens of a modern democracy need.”!* For one 
thing, we would speedily stop trying to solve all the 
problems of this geographical world by using his- 
torical and institutional approaches to them. As 
Wendell Willkie put it, “Too many 


look ahead by looking backward. 


. are trying to 
Too many are seek- 
ing the future in the past.’’!% 

Resistance to geography.—In view of these and 
other vigorous pronouncements by discerning Amer- 
ican leaders in many phases of our national life, it 


11 Quoted in the Report of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Committee on High School Geog- 
raphy, 1927, page 2. 

12 Quoted by Dorothy Thompson in the Ladies Home 
Journal, Vol. LXV, No. 1, Jan., 1948, p. 155. 

13 W. L. Willkie. ‘‘Freedom and the Liberal Arts,’’ 
F. S. Crofts Co., New York, 1943. 
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seems more than passing strange that any first-r9; 
educational institution would be reluctant to eres 
a department of geography (declaring that it 
weigh carefully an action fraught with such gray, 
implications”) but would concurrently create a depart. 
ment of statistics after scarcely any discussion at |] 
It also seems incredible that an American university 
would have several professors teaching Oriental] eal 
ture but only one professor teaching the whole 0 
American and world geography and handling nearly 
1,000 student registrations in geography courses. It 
is more than anomalous for a university which boast; 
of the progressive quality of its education to haye 
a very large permanent staff teaching history (which 
is the record of the world in the past) and yet hay 
only a very small impermanent staff teaching geogrg. 
phy (which is the study of the world in the present 
together with its implications for the future). Anj 
yet both of the writers have taught in a great Amer. 
ican university where all of these conditions obtain, 
As pointed out by Osterhart, “American educational 
systems in general, continually tend to minimize the 
value of the study of geography.” 

Isaiah Bowman, president emeritus of the Johns 
Hopkins University, wrote recently, “The neglect of 
geography in the colleges of the nineteenth century 
was a strange condition in a country of expanding 
territory and rapidly growing population .. . so 
strongly marked by experimental or pioneer ways of 
living.”!° This is, indeed, strange, but it is at least 
partially explicable as the result of a peculiar accident 
nearly a century ago in the history of American edu- 
cation. 

A national misconception.—After the young Amer- 
ican nation acquired its vast western territory, it be- 
came imperative to prospect the new domain for min- 
eral wealth and to classify all publie lands in order 
to guide settlement. Accordingly, the Congress, after 
encouraging several preliminary explorations, author- 
ized various United States Geological and Geograph- 
ical surveys of the western territories. Several able 
geologists were available, and hence the geological 
work went ahead vigorously. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there were no geographers available in the young 
nation to classify the public lands and make recom- 
mendations for a wise program of settlement and 
development. Accordingly, the geologists were reluc- 
tant to let the appropriations for geographical work 
lapse, but were unwilling to send to Europe to pro- 
eure geographers. Hence, they simply decided to 
define geography as “the surficial aspects of geology” 


14H. J. Osterhart. Journal of Geography, Vol. 48, 
No. 4, April, 1949, p. 171. 

15 ‘Studies in Geography,’’ Johns Hopkins University. 
1947-48, p. 7. 
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ereby to use all of the appropriations.*® Soon 
‘er this, in 1879, the geographical part of the sur- 
‘s title was dropped.1* As a result of this episode 
n erroneous conception of geography was created in 
the United States; it came to be regarded as a phys- 
‘eal study rather than a man-and-environment science. 
In the guise of physiographic or topographic geology 

s introdueed into American elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education, where in most instances it 

: ndled until it beeame a mere physical description 

the earth’s surface to which was attached an 
numeration of political units, boundaries, and place 
mes. This was, of course, not geography, but un- 
fortunately a belief that it was geography became 
deeply fixed in American thinking. Also, because of 
the activities of topographic surveyors and engineers 
on the Geological Survey, the curious notion that 
ceography is map making also became widespread. 
Furthermore, erroneous use of the word geographic 
as a synonym for areal or spatial became a common- 
place in the United States. 

Most Americans alive today thus grew up under a 
school system which did not know what geography 
was and which defined it in such a way as to give 
the subject only minor educational significance. Even 
many dictionaries defined the word in a manner with 
which no modern geographer would agree. 

Geographical blind spots——These errors in thinking 
regarding geography resulted in a general neglect of 
that field in education and caused American educators 
to try to compensate for the missing intellectual in- 
credient by placing an overemphasis upon history 
and the institutional social sciences. This, in turn, 
has given education in the United States its peculiar 
bias and its ecological blind spots which render so 
many educated Americans singularly inept in dealing 
with geopolitical, geoeconomic, and geocultural prob- 
What is equally important, it meant that the 
geographie study and classification of the public 
domain in the United States remained unaccomplished. 
As a consequence, many extremely serious national 


} 
lems. 


and state mistakes in settlement, Jand use, and man- 
agement of natural resources were made in the course 
of the nation’s development. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, a num- 
ber of young Americans studied geography in Euro- 





C- pean universities, and they returned to the United 
k States and trained a whole generation of American 
geographers. The work and educational literature of 
0 these latter now exceed and excel the product of the 


16 D. W. Johnson. 
nar in geomorphology, Columbia University. 
1925. 

17L. F. Schmeckebier. Bulletin 222, United States 
Geological Survey, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1904. 


Lecture before the graduate semi- 
Spring, 





geographers of any other country. The functioning 
of American geographers is, however, hampered at 
every turn by the traditional American misinforma- 
tion on things geographie and thwarted by the hang- 
over if a misdefinition which stili persist even in the 
minds of many edueators who should know better. 
The inertia of the old American misconception of 
geography was so great that, as early as 1906, Robin- 
son, Whitbeck, and others proposed in all seriousness 
that a new name be coined for geography in order 
to make certain university administrations more re- 
ceptive to the idea of teaching this essential social 
science. Geographers have, however, preferred to 
battle the issue out openly on its own merits, and 
Shortly after 


the close of the recent war, the president of Johns 


they have been slowly gaining ground. 


Hopkins wrote: 


One of the oldest of sciences, geography, is now receiv- 
ing general recognition in the universities of the United 
States. 
as it did in the earlier curricula of the universities de- 
The 


geographical point of view is indispensable in today’s 


Once more it plays a part in general education 
voted to both professional and humanistic learning. 
world of speed and power. No part of the world is un- 
important; no territory, however small or remote, is neg- 
ligible. 
production, trade, and diversified culture is not expressed 
in the old formulas.1§ 


The dynamicism of the modern world of power, 


Did we learn from the war?—A little earlier, Dwayne 
Orton, an official of International Business Machines 
Corporation, declared, “Education to match these 
times will require a bold world-wide outlook perme- 
ating all its work. ... Geography must become global. 
The emphasis of the old geography ... must give way 
to air-age views which reveal the impossibility of 
physical isolation for America.”?® 

The only thing wrong with this statement by Orton 
is that it overlooks the fact that what he ealls ‘the old 
geography” was for the most part taught only to 
young children and of late years to very few of them. 
Even Bowman’s statement is far too optimistic, for 
geography is practically absent from the secondary 
schools and is even now continuing to disappear from 
the elementary school. It is, as he asserts, gaining 
ground since the war in the state universities and 
in a few of the private universities, but even there it 
is usually a mere elective required in few if any edu- 
cational programs. Where geography is taught by 
trained men, and where the students are left free to 
elect courses in it, there is usually a tremendous stu- 
dent enthusiasm for the subject. But the vast major- 
ity of students are blocked out of courses in geography 
by systems of requirements and preferred electives. 

Loc. cit. 

The Nation’s Schools, November, 1946. 


18 JT, Bowman. 
19 D, Orton. 











If the recent war taught us anything at all it was 
that geographic education is an absolute “must” dur- 
ing wartime. What many of our educators are re- 
fusing to face is that it is even more essential in 
peacetime. If we are ever going to have world peace 
it will be because we have educated our people to 
understand better the other peoples of the earth, and 
this must rest upon the ability to think geographieally. 
By this is meant the ability to regard peoples in the 
hight of their specific environments. 

Geographical thinking. —“Geographie thinking about 
the world’s peoples gives understanding of their 
present problems, a knowledge not so widely dis- 
tributed. ... This geographie understanding of other 
peoples,” Gregory declared, “is not obtained by a few 
tourists, an exchange of letters, a hurried confer- 
ence, a few commercial reports, a treaty or two; it is 
attained only by a long-continued educational pro- 
gram, wisely administered in school and college and 
continued by press and radio.”?° 

By thinking geographically is also meant regarding 
geopolitically the actions and policies of ourselves 
and other peoples. In so doing we must come to 
realize generally that geopolitics (political geogra- 
phy) is a very long-range science: that errors of 
national policy made today because of geographic 
ignorance or national selfishness cannot be reversed 
by a change of administration or a shift of national 
objective, but will inexorably bear the bitter fruit 

20 W. M. Gregory. ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 58, No. 
1512, Dee. 18, 1948, p- 474. 


Shorter Papers. 
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of conflict and war many years or even decades af;,, 





the short-sighted men who planted the seeds are go, 
As Stuart Chase said recently, “Standard procedy, 
today is unfortunately very different. When a ers; 
develops demanding decisions—such as... a Eur. 
pean crisis—press and public and Congress tend ; 
consider it as something standing alone, with y, 
relation to anything else . . . with somebody to \ 
blamed and hopefully punished.”*4 

The best bargain we can purchase is world peag 
If we have to reorient our education and put it on, 
geographical foundation, it might be the cheapest way 
to avoid catastrophe in the long run. Certainly, , 
looks more promising than the present so-called May. 
shall Plan which may possibly prove to be a ge. 
graphical impossibility; and far more promising thay 
staggering along under a perpetual armament whic 
at best will make us poor and at worst serve actually 
to invite the catastrophe. Even to the pessimist, wh 
regards global war as eventually inevitable, it shou)j 
be obvious that Americans need to know all the eco. 
nomic and military geography possible in order to 
have a fair chance of winning such a eatastrophie con- 
flict. In the event of such a misadventure, a knovwl- 
edge of history, for example, will not do us much 
good, because there will be few if any precedents for 
what will happen to us. We live and will continue 
to live in a geographical world; to understand how to 
live in such a world requires, we believe, as much 
geographie education as possible. 

218. Chase. ‘‘The Proper Study of Mankind.” 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948, p. 303. 





CENSER AND CENSOR 


O. SUNMULA 


SHOULD a popular periodical, announcing the ap- 
pointment of a college president, make uncompli- 
mentary remarks about his predecessor, not only 
would the graduates of the institution take umbrage, 
but the general public might be disturbed. There are 
certain things, they feel, which tact should leave un- 
said—especially in print, where the record is more 
than ephemeral. Perhaps constructive criticism is an 
indication of loyalty—we do not criticize that in 
which we are not interested—but merely adverse com- 
ments, when nothing is gained by voicing them, might 
be stifled—not by a censor, but by the dictates of 
taste. Name-calling in polities leads nowhere; bitter 
attacks on members of our own family, our college, 
our nation, produce only ill effects and gain nothing. 
This is true when the attacks come from outsiders; 


it is more obvious when the attacks come from within. 


But the alumni publications—call them quarterlies, 
magazines, bulletins, what you will—usually print 
nothing but encomia of the administrations and in- 
stitutions which they represent. They swing the 
censer and keep the college in good odor. This habit 
is not often imposed on them by the administration; 
it is self-developed. The editors realize that their 
function is to organize and maintain alumni loyalty. 
(One wonders what effect on the circulation the omis- 
sion of graduate notes would have; surely the items 
about faculty, classmates, and friends constitute the 
chief appeal of such periodicals.) Distant alumni are 
rarely allowed to know when things are not going 
smoothly in the college; the subjects which provok: 
discussion, the matters which give rise to disagree- 
ments, are sometimes kept even from the Trustees, 
whose short and infrequent meetings do not bring 
them into close touch with the academic community. 
The president is in his academic heaven and all is 
well with the college world. Were this not the case, 
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alumni fund might suffer, and the college face 
neial diffieulty. 
| have, however, known of an editor of an alumni 

dieal who, involved in a disagreement with a 
university president, was forced to resign his editor- 
ship (it later turned out that he was right and the 
president wrong), because he dared to argue with the 
sdministration. Few editors of alumni publications 
ire willing to do this; they feel it may “hurt” the 
eouerce. 

Most alumni must be aware that everything is not 
lways plain sailing chez Alma Mater; they may hear 
faculty gossip or student discussion. They cannot be 

pressed by an editor who gives a wrong picture 
and fails to diseuss problems which sometimes get out 
of bounds and creep into the publie press. Unadul- 
terated enthusiasm, like the unrestrained superlative, 
is likely to engender suspicion on the part of the 
reader—be it expressed in advertisements or their 
This editors of 
No one asks 


first eousin, the alumni bulletin. 
alumni periodicals sometimes forget. 
them to foul their nests; but one feels that it might 
be wise for them to be less blind in their support of 
the status quo. If we believe in frankness, we must 
not gloss things over without discussion or argument; 
ean we not see two sides to a question? And even 
if the editor agrees with the administration, he might 
print letters from alumni who do not. (Of course, 
some editors do this; but there are others who refuse 
to.) 

The American publie is much interested in the 
questions of academic freedom being debated at the 
University of Washington. It has heard the presi- 
dent on the air; it has read Professor Hook and Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn (on opposite sides) in The New 
York Times; and perhaps a too limited publie has 
read Professor Hook on “International Communism” 
in the Mareh Dartmouth Alumni Magazine—his lece- 
ture in the Great Issues course at the college, which 
deserves a wider circulation. Professor T. V. Smith 
has discussed the Washington case in SCHOOL AND 
Society, and Committee A of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors is making an exhaustive 
examination of the situation, which has implications 
beyond the Washington campus. The university it- 
self has published Communism and Academic Free- 
dom' which will undoubtedly bring the matter to 


1See ‘‘Recent Publications’’ in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
for March 26, 1949 (vol. 69, no, 1788), p. 236: Com- 
munism and Academic Freedom. The Record of the 
Tenure Cases at the University of Washington. Pp. 125. 
University of Washington Press. Seattle 5,1949. $1.50. 

‘‘This document is issued with the sincere hope of the 
university that it will stimulate examination and discus- 
sion of the topic and ‘form a foundation for the ulti- 
mate judgment to be made by the larger forces that will 
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alumni attention as well as to a larger academic pub- 
lie. This is as it should be. 

(I do not happen to have seen any account of an 
investigation by Committee A of the AAUP in any 
alumni magazine of an institution where an investi- 
gation has taken place. The alumni readers of such 
magazines might never know that their college had 
been investigated. They might even not know that 
their institution had been censured by the AAUP, un- 
less they read the Bulletin of that organization. I do 
not know how the Olivet alumni learned of the situa- 
tion at their college; the AAUP investigation has not 
yet been completed.) 

Swift could never have published his immortal 
paper on the Academy of Lagado in an alumni 
quarterly of that institution, nor would Butler have 
seen his comments on the Colleges of Unreason printed 
by editors of a bulletin devoted to the interests of that 
group, even if alumni funds had been known to them. 
Philanthropists might not endow chairs in Inconsis- 
tency and Evasion—but they might be inclined to 
found one in Worldly Wisdom. 

We are probably not ready to follow the Erewho- 
nians who held that a man’s business is to think as 
his neighbors do, “for Heaven help him if he thinks 
good what they count bad.” Our alumni publica- 
tions might not uphold a venerable professor who 
says: “It is not our business to help students to think 
for themselves. Surely this is the very last thing 
which one who wishes them well should encourage 
them to do. Our duty is to ensure that they shall 
think as we do, or at any rate, as we hold it expedi- 
ent to say we do.’’?. 

But the Professor of Worldly Wisdom seems to 
have been the “grand old man” of the Colleges of 
Unreason. And our alumni magazines glorify our 
Grand Old Men. (How often are the G. O. M. the 
leaders of the Loyal Opposition ?) 

If alumni funds were unknown in Lagado, begging 
was not. The first investigator Gulliver met—of 
meagre aspect—had been eight years upon a project 
for extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers. He “com- 
plained that his stock was low, and entreated me to 
give him something as an encouragement to ingenu- 
ity, especially since this had been a very dear season 


shape American education as it deepens and extends the 
freedom of true scholarship.’ ’’ 

One may assume that this is not mere propaganda for 
the administration. It is not, apparently, an alumni 
publication. It can hardly stimulate discussion if it is 
prejudiced or biassed. 

2In the New Yorker for May 28, 1949, p. 33, a cartoon 
shows an elderly clergyman speaking to a younger one: 
‘‘Drawing upon my not inconsiderable experience, An- 
drews, my advice to a young man ambitious of prefer- 
ment in our calling is to steer clear of two subjects— 
polities and religion.’’ 











for cucumbers. I made him a smal] present, for my 
lord had furnished me with money on purpose, be- 
cause he knew their practice of begging from all who 
ro to see them.” Nowadays the alumni periodicals 


advertise their needs—faculties should be glad they 
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do—and no need is futile. To the praise whic} 


alumni editors give colleges—administration 
teachers—they might add discussions and construet 
criticism. The alumni readers might welcome 


happy medium between censor and censer. 





TO TEACH STRAIGHT THINKING 


DenTON L. GEYER 


Chic ago Teachers College 


THE recent address by Chancellor Hutchins (ScHoon 
AND Society, June 18) on “Education for Democracy,” 
advocating a formal disciplinary education for all to 
enable everyone to think straight, furnishes a happy 
hunting ground for formal errors on logic. Among 
the most obvious fallacies are the four, commonly 
named false disjunction, false assumption, proving too 
much, and the use of undefined terms. 

The first contention is that 
since in a democracy we are all rulers, we should all 
have the education designed for rulers when the power 
to rule was limited to a few. That was liberal ed- 
Vocatonal education was reserved for those 
who were to be ruled. 


l. False disjunction. 


ueation, 
Now that we are all rulers, is 
the contention, we should all receive liberal rather than 
vocational education. 

This is the either-or argument, relying upon the 
proof of the inadequacy of one alternative to force us 
to accept the other. In fact, of course, there may be 
The kind of 


vocational education referred to is that which pre- 


still other possibilities better than either. 


vailed in the time of Jefferson, described in the course 
of the address as “specific trade training” and ap- 
prenticeship. The kind of liberal education referred 
to comes out in the course of the address to be the study 
>’ When we 


recall that there are many other kinds of vocational 


of the classics or “models of greatness.’ 


education and many other kinds of liberal education, 
we see that we are not limited to any such choice, and 
that one alternative cannot be proved good by proving 
the other bad. 

The disjunctive argument is one to which the speaker 
As M. C. Otto 
pointed out (“Wisconsin State Journal,” 1936) much 
of the book, “No Friendly Voice,” 
in this way: 


in question is very much devoted. 
ean be summarized 


a. A university is either a kindergarten, a reform 
school, a club, a political party, an agency of propaganda, 
or it is a community of scholars. Of course it cannot be 
any of the former; it must therefore be the latter. 


b. A divinity student must either be taught to adhey, 
to the great intellectual traditions of the church, or } 
must learn to organize parties in the parish house. 1) 
latter is neither a preparation for the ministry nor 
contribution to the student’s development; there js y 
option but to adhere to traditional theology. 

ce. A vague, sentimental desire to do good does not 
constitute religion. 


Religion is therefore based on pur 
reason. 


2. False assumption. In advocating the liberal ed- 
ucation of Jefferson’s time because the vocational ed- 
ucation of his time was inadequate for rulers, it is 
assumed that nothing better suited for democratic ed- 
ucation has developed since that time. Noting the 
speaker’s assertion that “the foundation of democracy 
is universal suffrage,” one is amazed that no account 
is taken of the intervening development of political 
science, economies, sociology, and anthropology, as well 
as individual and social psychology, all of which are 
now sufficiently advanced to be given departments of 
their own in most American universities. To know 
how government works, how its fluctuations are in- 
fluenced by underlying economic changes, how people 
act in groups, how they have acted in other types of 
social organization, and what driving motives may be 
ascribed to various types of human beings would seem 
to be indispensable to the effective education of rulers. 
That such knowledge in its present detail was not a- 
vailable in Jefferson’s time and was not then a part 
of the education of rulers hardly proves that it should 
not be a part of the education of rulers now. 

A second assumption is explicitly stated, namely, 
that the education given rulers before the rise of 
modern democracy was a good education. The speaker 
says: “It has never been suggested, so far as I know, 
that liberal education was not a good education for 
the purpose for which it was intended, namely, the 
education of rulers.” Truly a remarkable statement! 
To many it would seem that nearly all the revolutions 
of modern times, which were organized to overthrow 
rulers so educated, rather strongly suggested to these 
rulers that they were not considered good. From this 
it is not a long jump to the conclusion that the educa- 
tion which prepared them to rule was not good. 
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rmore, since this type of education has prevailed 
nturies among the ruling classes of Europe and 
South America, the breeding grounds of war and 
ition, it would not seem to be the type of civic 

tion to serve as a model for North America. 

\ third assumption is “transfer of training.” When 
speaker says, “liberal education consists funda- 

ly in learning how to use the mind so that it ean 

te well in all fields and deal with new problems as 

arise,” he is assuming an amount and type of 

fer which is contradicted by experimental evi- 
dence. 

3. Proving to much. When it is stated, “It is im- 
possible to use the mind well without knowing how 
to read, write, and figure,” he is apparently proving 

no “uncivilized” peoples could use their minds 
well which seems incompatible with the conclusions 
anthropologists. The statement also makes it 
extremely difficult to explain how they first people 
learned to read, write, and figure. The statement is 
further embarrassing as apparently tending to prove 
that workers employing media of communication other 
than words—some of them, indeed, pitifully inadequate 
in the use of words—should be unable to create mas- 
terpieces of painting, sculpture, or musical composi- 
tion which show a high level of mental aetivity. 


When the writer asserts, “It is impossible to use 
the mind to operate well in all fields and to be pre- 
pared for new problems as they arise without having 
studied the models of greatness in all fields,” he seems 
to prove that no one ean think well not only without 
having attended college but without having attended 
a particular kin@ of college. This assertion appears 
to ignore Abraham Lincoln and hundreds of other 
“self-made” men, many of whom have never had time 
to read even a modest number of the great books yet 
have dealt quite successfully with new problems as 
they arose. The assertion also appears to make it 
impossible to explain how a given eivilization got 
under way, since its founders could have had no models 
of greatness to consult. 

4. Use of undefined terms. The author states: 
“Men are rational animals. . . .The object of the ed- 
ucational system is the development of the rational 
powers of men.” In this famous Aristotelian doctrine, 
what are “rational” powers? If we say rational 
powers are those involving the use of reason, we have 
not, of course, answered the question but have merely 
provided the necessity for another definition, that of 
“reason.” If we say reason is the faculty by means of 
which we think, we are in still deeper water, for now 
we must not only define thinking, but defend a faculty 
psychology, and perhaps give up the Aristotelian 
doctrine that reason is the distinctive characteristic 
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of men, since Yerkes and Kohler have certainly shown 
that some animals can think in some meanings uf the 
word. Further, since Aristotle carefully distinguished 
between theoretical and practical reason, we would 
have to decide which to cultivate if we focussed ed- 
ucation upon “the development of the rational powers 
of men.” In brief, this vague statement gives little 
help in deciding how to carry on the work of a college. 

The difficulties resultant from using the terms 
“liberal” and “vocational” without definition have al- 
ready been elaborated upon. It turns out that there 
are many kinds of both liberal and vocational ed- 
ucation. Here the speaker used the term “vocational 
education,” in a very narrow sense, so as to secure 
condemnation of it, and then the term “liberal edu- 
cation” is a very special sense, ignoring all other 
senses of the term, and thus secured the conclusion 
that since the former is unsatisfactory the latter must 
be accepted in its place. It is also noteworthy that as 
the speaker identifies vocational education with specific 
trade training and also with preparation for an oc- 
cupation, he quotes Dewey to prove a conclusion 
exactly the opposite of Dewey’s. When Dewey is 
quoted as saying, “The only adequate training for 
occupations is through occupations,” the speaker in- 
fers from this that occupational training should have 
no place in the school, while Dewey’s inference was 
that occupations should permeate and dominate the 
school, serving as vehicles by means of which to in- 
troduce liberal education. The difficulty turns on a 
failure to define “occupations.” For Mr. Hutchins 
they are apparently the activities by which we make a 
living; for Mr. Dewey, “An occupation is a continuous 
activity having a purpose.” Different meanings of 
the word, apparently undetected by the speaker, lead 
to opposite conclusions regarding education. 

This confusion is somewhat similar to that prevailing 
in the minds of legislators when they forbid the 
teaching of evolution or of Communism, without 
distinguishing between the “teaching” which is ad- 
vocating and that which is explaining. It is also some- 
what similar to the refusal of teaching positions to 
Communists without recognizing that the term “com- 
munist” ranges through a whole spectrum of mean 
ings, from criticism of existing institutions at one end 
to promoting the overthrow of the government by force 
at the other. But legislators are more readily excused 
since they have rarely studied the models of great 
thought in the classics of the past. Unfortunately the 
statement, “It is impossible to use the mind to operate 
well... without having studied the models of great- 
ness in all fields,” is not to be converted into the posi- 
tive statement that with such study the mind will 
operate well. 
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JAMES, the “Admirable,” 


His 20th-century counterpart not only does not suf- 
fer by the comparison, but actually gains by it. For 
Archibald Henderson (1877- _ ), ealled by his ad- 
mirers the “New Crichton,” is professor emeritus of 
mathematics at the University of North Carolina, 
author of two authorized biographies of Bernard 
Shaw, expounder of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, 
writer on miscellaneous scientific subjects, historian of 
his native state, interpreter of the modern drama, and 
perpetrator of other deeds of scholarly derring-do. 
At the very moment, while these lines are being writ- 
The New York Book 
are probably becoming acquainted with Professor 


ten, readers of Times Reveiw 
Henderson’s 412-page opus, “The Campus of the First 
thanks to the notice of Betty (“A 
Smith, his neighbor in 


State University,” 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn’) 
Chapel Hill. 

Truly, Archibald Henderson is a great man, but 
Perhaps Mr. 


Hood’s compilation of tributes may be instrumental 


he is not as well known as he should be. 


in directing public and professional attention to this 
versatile man, this “Great Panjandrum,” as Shaw has 
called him. 

Wags have declared that mathematicians consider 
Henderson a great historian, while historians pay hom- 
age to his mathematical ability. In all seriousness, 
however, no less an historian than Charles A. Beard, 
in a review of Henderson’s two-volume history, “North 
Carolina: The Old North State and the New,” admitted 
that “I have derived new information from these pages, 
a more sympathetie understanding of the people of 
the people of North Carolina, a greater delight in A- 
merican history, and an enlarged vision of the poten- 
tials and possibilities of my country” (p. 75). Fur- 
ther, “Mr, Henderson has brought nearer the day when 
the comprehensive history of American civilization is 
to be written and has made a contribution to showing 
how it should be written” (ibid.). No small praise 
from an eminent historian. Testimony from the math- 
ematical camp consists of statements by Leonard E. 
Dickson, professor emeritus of mathematics at the 
University of Chicago, and T. F. Hickerson, Kenan 


Professor of Mathematics at the University of North 


Carolina. Incidentally, Professor Henderson pe 
sesses two Ph.D.’s in mathematies. 

There is space for only a few of the characterizatio,; 
of this remarkable man. Sedley L. Ware, profess 
of history, University of the South: “I consider p; 
Henderson the perfect exemplar and model of what the 
American professor should be, but very rarely is, vi: 
an all-round cultured man, with a keen sense of the 
oneness of knowledge” (p. ii). President (now U, § 
Senator) Frank P. Graham: “Archibald Hendersoy 
is a sort of university in himself”; “. 


pressed with his zest for life, his joy in teaching, writ. 
b 


)S. 


.. T have been in. 
ing, talking, laughing, playing and living” (p. y 
Holbrook Jackson, English biographer and critic: 
“He was tall and angular and if he had worn a goate 
beard he might have posed as a model for Unele 
Sam” (p. 21). Alexander Guerry, late vice-chancellor, 
University @ the South: “Archibald Henderson’s life 
is a challenge to every man to break the bonds of spe- 
cialization, to throw open the windows of his mind, to 
enrich his life and the lives of others by genuine in- 
terest and activity in fields of human enterprise” (p, 
61). Ina letter to Dr. Henderson, Dr, Einstein refers 
to one of the former’s books: “Es sieht nicht aus wie 
das Buch eines Professors” (p. 92). 

Upholders of certain educational doctrines might 
well reflect Professor 
operandi: 

Perhaps the richest and most potent substitute for 
actual life, the physical contact with personality, came to 


over Henderson’s modus 


me through constant reading of biography and history. 
In this way I acquired a sort of sixgh sense for disen- 
tangling the great qualities from the average or trivial 
qualities; and so learned to estimate, to evaluate, the 
higher qualities of mankind. Beginning at about the 
age of thirty, I deliberately set myself to the task (in 
some of the few leisure hours I could steal from a thou- 
sand other tasks, obligations and interests) of mastering 
the history of my own country. In the past twenty-five 
years I have read hundreds of works of history and his- 
torical biography, and thousands of unpublished letters 
and documents. I went so deeply into certain phases 
that I began to make certain important historical dis- 
coveries; and found myself joining the leading historical 
societies and contributing to many historical journals— 
from the smallest to the highest—reading papers and de- 
livering addresses at national meetings of historians. 
I even spoke from the same platform with Woodrow Wil- 
son, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover; and came to include 
among my personal friends a number of leading historians 
of the United States (quoted, pp. 12-13). 

Tn obtaining essays on the achievements of Dr. Hen- 
derson from the pens of such people as Gerald W. 
Johnson, Walter Pritchard Eaton, Barrett H. Clark, 
R. M. Ogden, and other noted literary men, scholars, 
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| scientists, Mr. Hood has succeeded in presenting an 
orgettable picture of a Goethe-like figure. He has 
o thoughtfully provided excellent photographs and 
a 23-page bibliography of Henderson’s works. It is 
sate to say that a full listing of the omitted items com- 
posed by the “New Crichton” would have required, 
at the very least, a volume of the size of the one under 


re . 
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review. The only apparent flaw in this collective 
tribute to Dr. Henderson is the repetitiousness of cer- 
tain information, possibly inevitable under the circum- 
stances. 

Current events indicate that Professor Henderson is 
Vivat et floreat! 
May his powers—and his like—increase! 


hale and hearty and productive. 





SCRUTINY OF TEXTBOOKS 

THE request recently made by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities for lists of textbooks used 
in a number of colleges and universities should be 
welcomed, for it presented a challenge which has been 
suceessfully met. Unfortunately the occasion was 
used by some to illustrate what might happen if 
Federal aid were provided on an extensive scale for 
schools and colleges. The request also illustrates the 
notion, which is all too general, that a scrutiny of 
textbooks could give a complete story of what goes 
on in the classroom, or that education is synonymous 
with the study of textbooks. 

More serious, however, would be another danger to 
which this request pointed and to which it might easily 
against it. That danger 
announced that the Com- 


have led but for the outery 
was anticipated when it was 
mittee on Un-American Activities would extend its 
inquiry into education. In an editorial which ap- 
peared in ScHoon AND Society, March 27, 1948, pp. 
234 ff. the following statement was made: 

Edueators of every level have a serious responsibility 
in this situation. An inquiry into education will become 
an inquiry into the books used and an inquiry into the 
books used could easily lead to a scrutiny of libraries 
and a censorship of printed matter. 


The edueators of the United States still have the 
important problem to solve of the relationships that 
should exist between the authorities that provide the 
financial support and the educational institutions. 
This is a problem that affects the status of educa- 
tional institutions in relation not only to the public 
authorities but also to private organizations and in- 
dustrial concerns whose contributions for research are 
increasing.—I. L. K. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AND THE 
REQUEST FOR THE TEXTBOOK LIST 
2 


THE following excerpts from a letter sent by E. B. 
Fred, president, the University of Wisconsin, to 
Representative John S. Wood of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee is of fundamental interest 
to all concerned with education: 


Of course, we fully recognize the legal right of Con- 
gress to make this inquiry. However, we question seri- 
The inquiry has, in our 
More- 


over, the independence of both state institutions and state- 


ously the wisdom of doing so. 
judgment, already done harm here as elsewhere. 


chartered institutions of higher education from Federal 
interference is of great importance. 

No disavowal can eradicate the impression that this 
action might be the first step toward infringement of 
the freedom of speech. I wish to point out that the 
University of Wisconsin is committed to educate the 
youth of the state in accordance with the American tra- 
dition of full and free intellectual inquiry. The prin- 
ciples upon which it bases teaching and research were 
stated thusly by our Board of Regents in a resolution 
of 1894: 

‘“Tn all lines of academic investigation it is of the 
utmost importance that the investigator should be abso 
lutely free to follow the indications of truth wherever 
they may lead. Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere we believe the great state 
University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that con- 
tinual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone 
the truth can be found.’’ This last sentence cast in 
bronze holds the position of honor at the entrance of 


Bascom Hall, the central building on our campus. 


ACTION URGED ON FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATION 

ACCORDING to an announcement from the NEA, 29 
national organizations appealed on July 15 to Repre- 
sentative John Lesinski (D., Mich.), chairman of the 
House Committee on Edueation and Labor, to eall a 
meeting of his committee to consider Federal-aid-to- 
education legislation. 
the 


American 


those 
included 


Organizations represented by signing 
letter to the 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Couneil of Negro Women, 


and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Chairman Lesinski 


In a separate communication, A. S. Goss, master of 
the National ‘Grange, urged Representative Lesinski 
“to lend earnest efforts to get the committee to report 
favorably on this bill so that the appropriate legisla- 











ion ve enacted during the current session of 
Congress.” 

l’ederal-aid-to-edueation legislation which has been 
referred to Chairman Lesinski’s committee includes 
the bipartisan bill, S. 246, passed 58-15 by the Senate 
on May 5, and H.R. 4643, introdueed in the House, 
May 11, by Representative Graham Barden (D., N. 
Car.) and favorably reported by a House sub-com- 
mittee on Federal aid on June 8 by a vote of 10 to 3. 

President Truman, in a telegram to the annual 
convention of the NEA at Boston, reaffirmed his sup- 


port for legislation to aid the schools. He said: 


I have repeatedly pledged my support to Federal aid 
to the states in the amount of three hundred million 
dollars, annually for the purpose of more nearly equal- 
izing educational opportunities and improving the sal- 
aries of our teachers. As you know, such an appropria- 
tion was provided for in the budget this year and a bill 
has been passed by the Senate. I fully expect the House 
committee and the House itself to take early and favor- 
able action on this subject. I hope to have the pleasure 
of signing a satisfactory Federal aid bill before the close 


of the present session of this Congress. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH 

Tue General Education Board has announced in its 
Annual Report, 1947-48, modifications in its program, 
which will be directed to improving the quality of 
education in the South. Special attention will be 
given to graduate work and instruction in fields 
related to the economic development of the South. 
Support will continue to be given to the development 
of strong undergraduate schools and to reinforcing 
the teaching and personnel in publie schools. The 
new program was reflected in the appropriations of 
1948 which were made for libraries, support cf staff, 


Notes ad News 
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or physical facilities to strengthen the genera] yp. 
sources of institutions, and for staff, equipment, rp. 
search, and the like to strengthen training and yo. 
search in particular departments. 

The development of some strong undergraduate anq 
graduate schools is expected not only to provide train. 
ing of high caliber but also to set an example for 
Encouragement will be given { 


lf 


other institutions. 
research and teaching in basie branches of the fo). 


lowing fields: sciences, humanities, social sciences, an 
agriculture, as well as professional training in plant 
breeding, public administration, and nutrition. Strong 
centers of graduate instruction and research are par. 
ticularly needed “not only as a source of scholars, 
teachers, and research workers, but also as beacons 
for the educational advance of the whole region.” 
The new program ineludes contributions for eco- 
nomic and social development of the South which 
“The result 
will be stronger and more active institutions, improve- 
ments in the general conditions of life for the major- 
ity of the people, and larger means to meet the needs 


might be made through the universities. 


of the educational system.” 

For Negro institutions the board plans to make 
new forms of assistance available now that its major 
contributions toward their general resources have been 
completed. The board will consider the strengthening 
of important departments in some of these institu- 
tions under its general program for higher education. 
Special consideration will be given to those fields in 
which the Negro can render a needed service to his 
race. 

In public education in the South the board is inter- 
ested in stimulating significant improvement in the 
quality of teaching and in encouraging methods for 
attracting more capable students into teaching careers 
and school administration. 





Report on number of new members accepted for the 
week ending August 1: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Carl C. Bracy, president, McKendree 
College (Lebanon, Ill.), will sueceed the Reverend 
John Lowden Knight as chancellor, Nebraska Wes- 
The elee- 
Knight as president, Baldwin-Wallace 


leyan University (Lincoln), September 1. 
tion of Dr. 
College (Berea, Ohio), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 5. 


The Reverend John Scott Everton, dean of the 
chapel, Grinnell (Iowa) College, will assume new 


duties as president, Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, at the 
opening of the academic year. The Reverend Winston 
L. King, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Waterville (Maine), will sueceed Dr. Everton in the 
deanship and will serve as associate professor of phi- 
losophy and religion. 


The Reverend John J. Lane, C.S.C., dean, King’s 
College (Wilkes Barre, Pa.), has been named presi- 
dent to succeed the Reverend James C. Connerton, 
C.S.C., whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, August 10, 1946. Father Connerton is 
retiring. The Reverend George F. De Prizio, of St. 
George’s College (Santiago, Chile), will succeed 
Father Lane. 
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The Reverend Francis J. Boland, C.S.C., head of the 

ent of political science, University of Notre 

e, has assumed new duties as president, Stone- 
College (North Easton, Mass.). 

Warren S. Freeman, whose appointment as protes- 

musie, College of Music, Boston University, was 

ted in SCHOOL AND Society, January 18, 1947, 

- been named dean of the college to succeed Ken- 

‘h G. Kelley, whose appointment was reported in 

ese columns, October 20, 1945, and who has been 
appointed director of the graduate division. 

Byrl E. Benton, associate professor of pharmacol- 
ogy, University of Illinois, has succeeded Russell E. 
Brillhart as dean, College of Pharmacy, Drake Uni- 
Dr. Brillhart has asked 
to be relieved of administrative duties. Donald G. 
Wallace, a member of the staff of Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, has been appointed director of a new office 


versity (Des Moines, Iowa). 


of institutional studies that will begin a program of 
measurement of the university’s efficiency “in terms 
of changes made in its students through class experi- 
ences” in the fall. 

Among changes in staff, effective July 1, recently 
announced by Western Reserve University (Cleveland 
6) are the following: George N. Stevens, professor of 
law, has been named assistant dean, School of Law. 
Robert Archibald Jelliffe, whose retirement as head of 
the department of English, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 25, has 
been appointed visiting professor of English, and 
Max Mark, instructor in political science, in Cleve- 
land College. Elizabeth K. Porter, professor of nurs- 
ing education, University of Pennsylvania, has been 
named professor of nursing; Verna L. Huge, field in- 
structor in public-health nursing; Wilma A. Minniear, 
instructor in medical nursing; and Mary I. Crawford, 
instructor in nursing, in the Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing. To posts in both Adelbert and 
Flora Stone Mather colleges, assistant professors, 
Robert Lang (speech) and William B. Morrow (psy- 
chology) ; and instructors, Mildred Danklefsen (geog- 
raphy), Jane E. Davies (geology), Davy H. McCall 
(economies), and Jane Moe (biology). Luey M. 
Moore has been appointed assistant professor of hear- 
ing and speech therapy in the Graduate School and 
will work in the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter. Promotions include: to professorships, George 
F’. Badger (biostatisties), Katherine H. Porter (Eng- 
lish), and Joseph Remenyi (comparative literature) ; 
to an associate professorship, Clarence T. Gilham (his- 
tory); and to assistant professorships, Richard H. 
Earhart (psychology), Mortimer Kadish (philoso- 
phy), Edith E. Layer (English), and Martha Schoen- 
laub (science). 
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Nelle Barnhart, whose appointment as dean of 
women, Missouri Valley College (Marshall), was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, September 27, 1947, 
has been named assistant dean of students DePauw 
Ind.), to direct a new 


University (Greencastle, 


women’s residence-hall program to begin in the fall. 

Owing to an error in the souree of information, 
ScHOOL AND Society reported on July 16 that Mary 
F. Tay had been appointed director of admissions at 
Bradford (Mass.) Junior College. Miss Tay is as- 
sistant dean of residence; Constance E. Ballou is di- 
rector of admissions, as reported in these columns, 
June 25. 

Robert H. W. Strang, consulting oral surgeon, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Hospital, has been appointed 
director of the newly founded Fones School of Dental 
Hygiene, University of Bridgeport, which will open 
in the fall with a two-year course leading to an Asso- 
ciate in Science degree as well as a certificate as a 
graduate dental hygienist. 

Colonel Harold P. Detwiler has been named profes- 
sor of military science and tactics and chairman of the 
department, University of California (Berkeley 4), to 
sueceed Colonel William L. Ritter, who has been trans- 
ferred by the Army to duty in Germany. 

Dennis B. Ames, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), will assume new duties at the opening 
of the academic year as professor of mathematies and 
chairman of the department, University of New 
Hampshire. Other appointments include: assistant 
professors, Arthur F. Howe (bacteriology), Benjamin 
J. Katz (economies), and Arno K. Lepke (German) ; 
lecturer in history J. Jean Hecht; and instructors, 
Marjorie D. Gould, Pierre Guiet, Norval B. Lewis, 
and Robert B. Partlow, Jr. (English), John W. Hatch 
(the arts), John B. Hraba (electrical engineering), 
Howard B. Kriebel (forestry), John E. Nelson (geog- 
raphy), and Myra K. Stowe (physical education for 
women). 

Franklin P. Eggert has been appointed associate 
horticulturist and head of the department of horti- 
culture; John M. Woodward, assistant professor of 
bacteriology; and Ingeborg MacKellar, instructor in 
home economies, University of Maine. 

John Douglas Ryder, whose appointment as assist- 
ant director, Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa 
State College (Ames), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 31, 1947, will assume new duties, Au- 
gust 15, as head of the department of electrical engi- 
neering, University of Illinois. 

Donald G. Stillman, formerly associate professor of 
English, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), as- 
sumed new duties at the beginning of the summer 
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Session chairman ot the department of liberal 
tudies with the rank of full professor, Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.). The engineer- 
ing eurricula have been revised to allow 29 hours in 


liberal studies. 


The following announcement of appointments at 
the Junior College of Commerce (New Haven, Conn.) 
was sent to ScHOOL AND Society under date of July 
25: John Alnutt, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
has been named head of the department of English; 
John Martin, of the Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), chairman of the department of eco- 
nomies; Donald Driver, former assistant director of 
admissions, Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), director 
of admissions; John Carbaugh, director of athleties 
and instruetor in biology; Malcolm MeAfee, instructor 
in effective speaking; and Mrs. Fred Zilli, instructor 


in secretarial science. 


Chester H. Pheiffer has been appointed head of a 
committee on psychological research, Southern Col- 
lege of Optometry (Memphis, Tenn.), and will give 
courses in the psychology of vision. 


The following announcement of promotions at Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) was sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society under date of July 28: to pro- 
fessorships, Vernal H. Carmichael (business educa- 
tion), John M. Shales (education), Robert Cooper, 
Floy Hurlbut, and Donald E. Miller (science), and 
Lawrence S. Scheidler (social science); to associate 
professorships, Vivienne Bey (foreign languages), 
Everett W. Ferrill (social science), and Robert H. 
Koenker (education, director of graduate studies) ; 
and to assistant professorships, Clara Wiltse (art) 
Gertrude Couch (science), and Rosemary B. Fisher 
(physical education). 

Howard S. Ellis and Richard W. van Wagenen have 
been appointed to visiting professorships in Columbia 
University. Dr. Ellis, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of California, will serve during the winter 
session; Dr. van Wagenen, associate professor of 
politieal seience, uke University (Durham, N. Car.), 
will be visiting professor of international organiza- 
tion for the academie year 1949-50. Among promo- 
tions reported are the following: to a professorship, 
Wolfowitz 
Morningside campus, and at the New York School of 


Jaeob (mathematical statistics) on the 
Social Work, to professorships, Lucille N. Austin and 
Grace E. White, and to an associate professorship, 
Gardner F. Cook. 
sorships are Herbert Dittler and Erich Hertzmann 


Others named to associate profes- 


(music) and André von Gronicka (German). 


Alfredo Barrera Vasquez, director of the Institute 
for Indian Literacy of Mexico, has been appointed 


visiting associate professor of anthropology for the 
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academie year 1949-50, Tulane University (\; 
Orleans 18). 


John F. Dashiell, head of the department of psy 
chology, the University of North Carolina, has hee 


granted informal leave of absence to serve as Visiting 
professor of psychology at the University of Calj- 
fornia (Los Angeles) during the fall semester and a} 
the University of Florida during the spring semester. 
James W. Layman will serve as acting chairman of 
the department during Dr. Dashiell’s absence. 


S. Gale Lowrie, professor of political science and 
head of the department, University of Cincinnati, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to accept a 
visiting professorship in the University of Welling- 
ton (New Zealand) under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act. 


Recent Deaths 


Wallace Walter Atwood, president emeritus, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), died, July 24, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Dr. Atwood had served as 
instructor in physiography (1897-99), Lewis Insti- 
tute (Chicago); instructor in geology (1899-1900) 
and director (1900), Chicago Institute; assistant in 
physiography (1901-02), associate (1902-03), in- 
structor in geology (1903-08), assistant professor of 
physiography and general geology (1908-10), and 
associate professor (1910-13), the University of Chi- 
cago; professor of physiography (1913-20), Harvard 
University; professor of physical geography and 
president (1920-46) and founder (1921) and director 
(192146), Graduate School of Geography, Clark 
University. 


Henry Wilson Howell, teacher (1884-1938), Co- 
lumbia Grammar School (New York City), died, July 
25, at the age of ninety years. 


Huger Wilkinson Jervey, Charles Evans Hughes 
Professor of Law, Columbia University, succumbed 
to a heart attack, July 27, at the age of seventy years. 
Mr. Jervey had served as professor of Greek (1903- 
09), University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) ; edi- 
tor (1912-13), Columbia Law Review; practicing 
lawyer in New York City (1915-28); and associate 
professor of law (1923-24), professor (1924-446), 
dean (1924-28), Law School, director (1931-49), 
Parker School of Advanced International Studies, 
and Charles Evans Hughes Professor (since 1946), 
Columbia University. 


Esther Josephine Crooks, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, Goucher College (Balti- 
more), died, July 27, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Dr. Crooks had served as a member of the department 
of education (1909-14), Colonial Institute (Cuba): 
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(1916-21), Maryland 
Women; and instructor in Romance lan- 
(1921-23) 


fessor (1923-35), protessor (sinee 1935), and 


r of Spanish and history 


» ASSOCI- 


1921), assistant professor 


of the department (since 1947), Goucher 


Walter Miller, professor emeritus of classical lan- 
ind archaeology, University of Missouri, died, 
Miller 


7), instrue- 


8, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 
ved as instructor in Greek (1886-8 
Latin and Sanskrit (1887-88), 
essor (1888-89), University of Michigan; asso- 
professor of Greek (1891-92), professor of 

1911-30), dean (1914-30), Graduate School, 
vrofessor of classical languages and archaeology 


and assistant 


1930-36), University of Missouri; professor of Latin 
1892-93), professor of archaeology (1893-95), and 
fessor of classical philology (1895-1902), Stan- 
rd University; and professor of classical philology 
1902-11) and dean of the academic colleges (1905-— 
11), Tulane University. 
Charles Gray Shaw, professor emeritus of philoso- 
, New York University, died, July 28, at the age 
of apts. -eight years. Dr. Shaw had served the 
university as instructor and assistant professor of 
hilosophy (1899-1902), associate professor of ethics 
(1902-20), and professor of philosophy (1920-42). 


Y 
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Bryn Llewellyn Wade, head of the department of 
horticulture, University of Illinois, sueeumbed to a 
heart ailment, July 28, at the age of forty-six years. 
Dr. Wade had served as assistant in agronomy (1923- 
25), West Virginia University; assistant in genetics 
ipa: the University of Wisconsin; geneticist 
1929-32), Washburn-Wilson Seed Company; asso- 
ciate geneticist (1932-36), horticultural crops and 
diseases, senior geneticist in charge of regional vege- 
table-breeding laboratory (1936-43), and principal 
geneticist (1943-48), U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; and at the University of Illinois (since 1948). 


Archie Garfield Worthing, professor of physics, 
University of Pittsburgh, died, July 30, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Worthing had served as as- 
sistant in physies (1904-06), the University of Wis- 
consin; instructor in physics (1906-09), the State 
University of Iowa; assistant physicist (1910-12) 
and physicist (1912-14), National Electric Lamp As- 
sociation; physicist (1914-25), Nela Research Labo- 
ratory; and professor of physies (since 1925), Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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John Robert Haswell, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering extension, the Pennsylvania State College, 
died, July 30, at the age of sixty-two years. Protes- 
sor Haswell, after having served with the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1910-29), 
of the Pennsylvania State College in 1920 as assistant 


joined the staff 


professor of agricultural engineering extension and 


became a full professor in 1934. 
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BLANSHARD, PAuL. American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. Pp. 350. The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. 1949. $3.50 
The author strikes valiant blows in defense of that heritage 
of liberty which belongs both to American Catholics and 
to American Protestants. 

* 

3LOUGH, GLENN O., AND PAut E. BLackwoop. ‘‘Science 
Teaching in Rural and Small Schools.’’ Bulletin No. 6. 
Illustrated. Pp. vi+55. FSA, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 5, D. C. 1949. 20 
eents. 

An approach, which enables the child to link up the basic 
principles of science with his own familiar experiences at 
home or on the farm, gives the subject a greater immediate 
reality than if taught by more conventional methods. 

. 


COHEN, Morris RAPHAEL. A Dreamer’s Journey. Tllus- 
trated. Pp. xiii+318. The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 1949. $4.00. 

An autobiography of an almost legendary figure in Ameri- 
can philosophy, education, and the liberal tradition, com 
pleted by his son, Felix S. Cohen, who quotes his father’s 
hope that thus “the vehicle by which almost all my life has 
meant can be expressed.” 

* 

FLESCH, RupoLF. The Art of Readable Writing. Pp. 
xvi+237. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1949. 
$3.00. 

The author here has followed up his stimulating book, “The 
Art of Plain Talk,” with a notable and practical volume on 
writing habits. 

e 

HASKEW, L. D. (Editor). State Councils on Teacher Edu- 
cation: An Introductory Manual. Pp. viii+71. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1949. 75 cents. 

Prepared by the 1948 Work-Conference on State Councils 
on Teacher Education, this manual is a distillation of 
experience. 

a 

McGRATH, EARL JAMES (Editor). Communication in 
General Education. Pp. vii+244. Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 1949. $3.00. 

Men cannot live an intelligent life today without a knowl 
edge of, and skill in using, the communicative arts. 


e 

The Humanities in Gen- 
eral Education. Pp. viii+308. Wm. C. Brown and 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1949. $3.25 

Interest in the fate of mankind has caused many new 
courses of study to appear in colleges and universities. 
A few institutions have long prescribed a humanities course 
as an integral part or element of general education. 
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LLEN, I. JAMES, AND LAVONE A. HANNA. Education 
wr Social Competence: Curriculum and Instruction tn 
Secondary-School Social Studies. Pp. viii+572. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, New York. 1949, $3.00. 
A report of the Stanford Social Education Investigation, 
with the editorial collaboration of Robert N. Bush and the C T | A A }} 


late Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University, and Edward 
A. Krug, the University of Wisconsin. 


° Founded in 1918 by 


RS, Haroutp. Some Principles of Teaching. Illus- P 
trated. Pp. 147. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1949. Carnegie Corporation of New York 

















$1.25 
This small handbook should find its way into faculty meet- to 
ings, administrative conferences, campus classrooms, and _ 
pockets of individual teachers to help stimulate a con- pool the funding of 
tinuous search for better schools. The drawings by the 
author are very amusing. college retirement plans 


offers 
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Walnut and Juniper Sts., A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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“The most versatile living scholar and scientist.”—Alfred T. Brauer 


“! consider Dr. Henderson the perfect exemplar and model of what the American professor 
should be, but very rarely is, viz., an all-round cultured man, with a keen sense of the oneness 
of knowledge. In truth, Dr. Henderson is an almost unique phenomenon in this country. He 
is the literary man, the scientific man, the mathematician, the linguist, the master historian. 
No ignorant specialist he! Would to God we might have for the education of American youth 
more men like Dr. Henderson, men of that delightful Oxonian culture, humanists, all-round 
men, men of the Renaissance.” 


—Sedley L. Ware 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON: The New Crichton 
Edited by SAMUEL STEVENS HOOD—Foreword by FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


A many-sided genius, viewed from many sides by thirty-six distinguished writers, 
including Charles A. Beard, Bernard Shaw, Albert Einstein, Charles Cestre, Marston 
Morse, Betty Smith, Walter Prichard Eaton, Perey MacKaye, Holbrook Jackson. 


THE BEECHHURST PRESS, 296 Broadway, New York City 7—$5.00 














